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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER (1840-1910) 

Fellow iu Class III, Section 3, 1881. 

William Graham Sumner, for thirty-eight years professor of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Yale University, passed away on April 12, 
1910, at Englewood, New Jersey. He was born at Paterson, New 
Jersey, October 30, 1840, of English parents, his father, Thomas 
Sumner, having come to America in 1836 and his mother, Sarah 
Graham, in 1825. He states in an autobiographical sketch that his 
ancestors on both sides had been artizans, and that, so far as he knew 
he was the first member of the family who ever studied Latin and 
Algebra. 

His early years were spent at Hartford, Connecticut, he was gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1863, studied French and Hebrew in Geneva 
in 1863-64, Divinity and History at Gottingen in 1864-66, and during 
a part of the year 1866 he studied Anglican Theology at Oxford. 
Having been elected tutor at Yale he entered upon his duties in 
September, 1866, in which position he remained until March, 1869. 
He was ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1867, 
and became assistant to the rector of Calvary Church in New York 
City in 1869. From September, 1870 to September, 1872, he was 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer at Morristown, New Jersey. 
In September, 1872, he began his long career as Professor of Political 
and Social Science at Yale, having been elected in June of that year. 

His death marked the close, as his appointment at Yale had marked 
the beginning, of an epoch in university teaching and in the develop- 
ment of economic thought in this country. When he began the teach- 
ing of Political and Social Science at Yale in 1872, his subject had 
received very little attention in our institutions of learning, and the 
scientific attitude was non-existent in our public discussions. Francis 
A. Walker began his work in the Sheffield Scientific School the same 
year, and Charles F. Dunbar had begun at Harvard the year before. 
For many years Professor Perry at Williams and Amasa Walker at 
Amherst had been lecturing on Political Economy. But the rapid 
development of interest in these subjects may be said to date from the 
early seventies. Probably no one contributed more to that awaken- 
ing than Professor Sumner. His teaching was so clear, so strong, and 
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so free from sentimentality or humbug as to compel respectful atten- 
tion even on the part of those who resisted his relentless logic. 

During the long controversy over soft money and free silver he 
stood uncompromisingly for sound money based upon the gold stand- 
ard. During the equally long controversy over protectionism, he 
stood with equal firmness for free trade. During the greater part of 
this period of controversy he was on the unpopular side of both 
questions, but he lived to see the unpopular become the popular side 
of the currency question and he only lacked two years of seeing it 
become the popular side of the question of protectionism. His 
death, therefore, marks the close of the epoch in which questions of 
currency and protectionism were the dominant questions in Ameri- 
can politics. 

Though he began as a teacher of Political and Social Science, he 
soon found it necessary to restrict his field and to specialize. His 
final years were devoted to sociology in some of its historical and 
anthropological phases. Some of the results of this final specialized 
study were published in his book entitled "Folkways," which is a 
monument of exact knowledge and vast learning. 

It is unfortunate that no complete list of his publications has yet 
been compiled. Articles from his pen are still being discovered, but 
the list which closes this notice, while far from complete, will indicate 
something of the breadth of his interests and the scope of his tireless 
energy. 

If one were looking for the best example of the austere and produc- 
tive life, the life of Professor Sumner might well be selected. His 
austerity and self-discipline were proverbial among his colleagues and 
students, but it was not a useless austerity imposed for its own sake. 
It was the austerity which harnesses every ounce of energy to pro- 
ductive work. 

The following is as complete a list of Professor Sumner's works as 
the writer has been able to compile. 

Books 

The Books of the Kings, by K. C. W. F. Bahr. Translated, Enlarged, and 
Edited. Book 2, by W. G. Sumner, in Lange, J. P. A commentary on 
the Holy Scripture. Scribner, Armstrong & Company. New York. 
1872. Vol. VI, 312 pp. 

A History of American Currency, with chapters on the English Bank Restric- 
tion and Austrian Paper Money. To which is appended "The Bullion 
Report." Henry Holt & Company. New York. 1874. 391 pp. 
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Lectures on the History of Protection in the United States. (Delivered before 
the International Free Trade Alliance) published for the New York Free 
Trade Club by G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 1877. 64 pp. 

Andrew Jackson as a Public Man. (American Statesmen Series). Houghton 
Mifflin & Company. Boston, New York. 1882. 402 pp. 

What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. Harper & Brothers. New York. 

1883. 169 pp. 

Problems in Political Economy. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 

1884. 125 pp. 

Protectionism, the -ism which teaches that Waste Makes Wealth. Henry 

Holt & Company. New York. 1885. 170 pp. 
Collected Essays in Political and Social Science. Henry Holt & Company. 

New York. 1885. 173 pp. 
Alexander Hamilton. (Makers of America Series). Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. New York. 1890. 280 pp. 
The Financier and the Finances of the American Revolution. Dodd, Mead 

& Company. New York. 1891. 2 vols. 309 and 330 pp. 
Robert Morris. (Makers of America Series). Dodd, Mead & Company. 

New York. 1892. 172 pp. 
History of Banking in the United States. (In Dodsworth, A. W., ed. A 

History of Banking in all the Leading Nations. Published by Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York. 1896) 4 V. v. 1., 3p. 1., 

ix to xv, 385 pp. 
Folkways; A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Manners, 

Customs, Mores and Morals. Ginn & Company. Boston. 1907. 

692 pp. 
War and Other Essays. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1911. 381 

pp. 
Earth-Hunger and Other Essays. Yale University Press. New Haven. 

1913. 377 pp. 
The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays. Yale University Press. New 

Haven. 1914. 450 pp. 

Articles, etc. 

American Finance. Williams, Boston. 1875. (Pamphlet). 

Monetary Development. In Woolsey, T. D., and others, First Century of 
the Republic. Harper & Brothers. New York. 

Politics in America, 1775 to 1876. North American Review, Vol. 122, Centen- 
nial number, pp. 47-87. 

Preface to "Our Revenue System" by A. L. Earle. Published for the Free 
Trade Club by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2p. L., xi, 47 pp. (Economic Mono- 
graph No. V). 

Money and Its Laws. International Review. January and February, 1878. 
pp. 75-81. 
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Bimetallism. Princeton Review, November, 1879, pp. 546-578. 

The Theory and Practice of Elections. Ibid. March, 1880, pp. 262-286, 

and July, 1880, pp. 24-41. 
Elections and Civil Service Reform. Ibid. January, 1881, pp. 129-148. 
The Argument against Protective Taxes. Ibid. March, 1881. pp. 241-259. 
Sociology. Ibid. November, 1881. pp. 303-323. 
Wages. Ibid. November, 1882. pp. 241-262. 

Protective Taxes and Wages. Philadelphia Tariff Commission. 1882. 21 pp. 
Political Economy and Political Science. Compiled by W. G. Sumner, 

D. A. Wells, W. E. Foster, R. L. Dugdale, and G. H. Putnam. New- 
York Society for Political Education. 36 pp. 1882. Economic Tracts, 

No. 2). 
Our Colleges Before the Country. Princeton Review. March, 1884. pp. 

127-140. 
Sociological Fallacies. North American Review. June, 1884. pp. 574-579. 
Shall Silver Be Demonetized? Ibid. June, 1885. pp. 485-489. 
Industrial War. Forum. September, 1886. pp. 1-8. 
Mr. Blaine on the Tariff. North American Review. October. 1886. pp. 

398-405. 
What Makes the Rich Richer and the Poor Poorer? Popular Science Monthly, 

January, 1887. pp. 289-296. 
The Indians in 1887. Forum. May, 1887. pp. 254-262. 
State Interference. North American Review. August, 1887. pp. 109-119. 
Trusts and Trade Unions. Independent, V. 40, 1888. pp. 482-483. . 
The Fall in Silver and International Competition. Rand McNally's Banker's 

Monthly. February, 1888. pp. 47-48. 
The First Steps Towards a Millennium. Cosmopolitan. March, 1888. pp. 

32-36. 
Do We Want Industrial Peace? Forum. December, 1889. pp. 406-416. 
What is Civil Liberty? Popular Science Monthly. July, 1889. pp. 289-303. 
Liberte des Echanges. Nouveau Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, vol. 2, 

1891. Guillaumin et Cie, Paris, pp. 138-166. 
Absurd Effort to Make the World Over. Forum, V. 17, 1894. pp. 92-102. 
Banks of Issue in the United States. Forum, V. 22, 1896. pp. 182-191. 
The Fallacy of Territorial Extension. Forum, V. 21, 1896. pp. 414-419. 
The Proposed Dual Organization of Mankind. Popular Science Monthly, V. 49, 

1896. pp. 432-439 
The Single Gold Standard. Chautauquan, V. 24, 1896. pp. 72-77. 
The Coin Shilling of Massachusetts Bay. Yale Review, V. 7, 1898. pp. 247- 

280. 
The Spanish Dollar and the Colonial Shilling. American Historical Review. 

V. 3, 1898. pp. 607-619. 
The Conquest of the United States by Spain. Yale Law Journal, V. 8, No. 4, 

1899. pp. 168-193. 
Introduction to "Anthracite Coal Industry" by Peter Roberts. Macmillan 

Co., New York, London. 1901. XII, pp.," 11., 261 pp. 
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The Predominant Issue. Burlington, Vt. Reprinted from the International 

Monthly, V. 2, 1901. pp. 496-509. 
Specimens of Investment Securities for Class Room Use. The E. P. Judd Co. 

New Haven. 1901. 32 pp. 
The Yakuts. Abridged from the Russian of Sieroshevski. Journal of the 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, V. 31, 1902. pp. 

65-110. 
Justification of Wealth. Independent, V. 54. 1902. pp. 1036-1040. 
Suicidal Fanaticism in Russia. Popular Science Monthly. V. 60, 1902. 

pp. 442-447. 
The Fallacies of Socialism. Colliers Weekly. October 29, 1904. pp. 12-13. 
Address at Dinner of the Committee on Tariff Reform of the Tariff Reform 

Club in the City of New York, 1906. Series 1906, No. 4. 7 pp. 
Sociology as a College Subject. American Journal of Sociology, V. 12, 1907. 

pp. 597-599. 
Mores of the Present and the Future. Yale Review, V. 18, 1909. pp. 233-245. 
Witchcraft. Forum. V. 41, 1909. pp. 410-^23. 
The Family and Social Change. American Journal of Sociology. V. 14, 1909. 

pp. 577-591. 
The Status of Women in Chaldea, Egypt, India, etc., to the Time of Christ. 

Forum, V. 42, 1909. pp. 113-136. 
Religion and the Mores. American Journal of Sociology, V. 15, 1910. pp. 

577-591. 
War. Yale Review, (new series). V. 1, 1911. pp. 1-27. 

T. N. Carver. 



FREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR (1856-1915) 

Fellow in Class I, Section 4, 1915. 

It is not difficult to estimate the place of Frederick W. Taylor in the 
industries even though only a short time has elapsed since his death. He 
is the legitimate successor of James Watt. Many engineers and manu- 
facturers have made valuable additions to the efficiency of the steam en- 
gine and to labor-saving machinery but the improvement of James Watt 
opened the gateway to all the inventions of the nineteenth century. 
Out of them have sprung the development of power and the labor- 
saving machinery as we have them today, and also an entirely new prob- 
lem in the relation of great masses of labor to society. — It is exactly to 
this problem that Mr. Taylor has turned our attention. His solution of 
it is of precisely the same significance as James Watt's contribution to 
the steam engine and Mr. Taylor's work will equally transform society. 



